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INTRODUCTION. 

“To  Youth,  the  Road  of  Life  Lies  Open''  {Soviet  Song). 

Readers  of  the  following  pamphlet  will  realise  that  there  are 
many  similarities  and  also  many  differences  between  youth  organisa¬ 
tions  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  number  of  the  differences 
arise  because  their  history  and  background  have  been  so  very 
different.  In  Britain  some  of  the  main  organisations  are  half  a 
century  old  and  more,  whereas  in  1918,  when  the  new  Russia  came 
into  being,  there  were  very  few  organisations  for  young  people,  and 
their  resources  were  negligible. 

Moreover,  in  1918  young  people  presented  a  grave  problem 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  such  as  we  here  have  not  had  to  face  for 
over  a  century — probably  never  at  all  with  such  intensity  or  on  such 
a  scale.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were  left  half-starved 
and  homeless  by  war  and  famine.  Many  were  orphans,  and  nearly 
all  were  without  guidance  and  education. 

The  groups  of  boys  and  girls  who  roamed  the  cities  and 
countryside,  living  like  bandits  in  cellars  and  caves,  robbing  others 
for  their  food,  rapidly  becoming  diseased  and  crippled,  were  a  terror 
to  the  rest  of  the  population  and  achieved  international  notoriety. 
These  young  bandits  had  to  be  reformed  and  trained.  But  their 
problem  was  only  an  aggravated  symptom  of  the  general  situation, 
and  special  measures  to  promote  education  and  civic  consciousness 
were  an  urgent  need.  The  measures  adopted  and  organisations 
promoted  by  the  Government  seem  to  have  provided  a  solution  to 
this  problem  in  the  comparatively  short  span  of  one  generation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  organisations  described 
here  are,  therefore,  the  result  of  very  rapid  development,  and  what 
was  true  of  them  in  their  early  days,  or  even  five  or  six  years  ago, 
no  longer  applies. 

*  *  * 

Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  return  with  varied  opinions,  but 
one  thing  impresses  them  all,  and  that  is  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  the  children.  Soviet  society  demands  “from  each  according 


to  his  ability,”  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  healthy  employment  o£ 
leisure  and  participation  in  voluntary  social  activities  in  developing 
this  ability. 

Leisure-time  training  is  not  looked  on  as  a  means  of  passing 
time  away  out  of  school  or  work,  nor  is  its  aim  merely  to  keep  the 
children  off  the  streets;  its  objects  are  directed  towards  the  full 
development  of  each  individual  child  so  that  he  will  be  a  responsible 
citizen,  and  will  be  able  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  life  of  the  country. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  in  “Soviet  Communism,”  say: — 
“All  men  and  women  are  expected  to  become  active  citizens,  partici¬ 
pating  in  all  the  life  of  the  community,  no  less  in  their  hours  of 
leisure  than  in  their  work  time.” 

This  outline  is  intended  to  give  information  about  the  various 
ways  in  which  young  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  occupy  themselves 
in  their  spare  time,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  study  and  discussion. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  school  and  work  activities,  which 
are  dealt  with  in  similar  outlines  in  this  series,  “EDUCATION  IN 
U.S.S.R.”  and  “SOVIET  YOUTH  IN  INDUSTRY.” 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS*  DEVELOPMENT. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Government,  there  was 
little  provision  for  leisure  because  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
had  so  little. 

“For  18  years  I  never  once  had  a  real  rest;  we  v>forked  12  hours 
a  day,  every  day  of  the  week,”  says  an  old  blast  furnace  man  (‘•U.S.S.R. 
Speaks  For  Itself,”  Vol.  IV) . 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  for  young  boys  and  girls;  they 
were  something  like  those  in  this  country  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

Acts  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment  of  young 
workers  were  among  the  first  passed  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Employment  of  children  under  14  was  forbidden;  boys  and  girls  from 
14-16  were  allowed  to  work  only  four  hours  a  day,  and  from  16-18 
only  six  hours  a  day,  with  payment  according  to  results  at  adult 
rates  for  a  full  working  day.  The  same  laws  forbade  anybody 
under  18  to  work  in  mines  or  in  any  other  dangerous  occupation. 
Laws  were  passed  making  education  compulsory  for  all  up  to  15 
(since  raised  to  16  or  18  in  the  main  towns).  The  Soviet  Union  had 
started  on  the  enormous  task  of  “REMAKING  MAN,”  as  the  Webbs 
have  called  it. 


THE  YOUTH  ORGANISATiOMS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 


There  are  three  main  organisations  for  children  and  young 
people: — 

(a)  The  Octobrists,  aged  8-11. 

(b)  The  Pioneers,  aged  10-16. 

(c)  The  Komsomols,  aged  15-26. 

All  three  are  open  to  boys  and  girls  alike;  there  are  no 
separate  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  No  other  general  youth  organisa¬ 
tions  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  there  are  very  many  for 
special  interests — sporting,  cultural,  scientific,  etc. 

As  the  age  groups  of  the  three  organisations  overlap,  it  is 
possible  both  to  be  a  member  of  the  Komsomols  and  the  Pioneers,  or 
the  Pioneers  and  the  Octobrists.  Members  who  belong  to  two 
organisations  give  Jeadership  and  advice  to^the  younger  one. 
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THE  OCTOBRISTS. 

The  “Little  Octobrists’’  are  named  in  honour  of  the  month  in 
1917  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  was  established.  The  mem¬ 
bers  carry  on  children’s  activities,  play  games,  learn  crafts  and  to 
help  in  the  house,  led  by  teachers,  Pioneers  and  Komsomols.  They 
are  organised  into  groups  of  25,  with  a  Komsomol  group  leader.  Each 
group  has  five  links,  with  Pioneers  as  link  leaders.  The  Octobrists 
elect  assistants  to  the  group  and  link  leaders.  Their  badge  is  a  red 
star  sewn  on  the  shirt  or  blouse  and  worn  over  the  heart. 

THE  PIONEERS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  15  million  Pioneers  in 
Russia.  Boys  and  girls  are  not  separated  as  they  are,  for  instance, 
in  the  Scouts  and  Guides.  The  Pioneer  Movement  is  closely  linked 
with  the  schools  and  with  the  local  factories  and  farms.  The 
organisation  is  based  on  the  “Link”  of  ten  members;  four  or  five 
Links  form  a  Brigade.  Links  and  Brigades  hold  their  own  meetings, 
elect  their  officers,  and  plan  their  activities.  Komsomols  help  with 
the  training  and  may  act  as  Brigade  leaders.  There  is  a  full-time 
“Pioneer  Organiser,”  or  Leader,  in  every  school. 

The  Pioneers  observe  five  Laws  and  five  Customs  (1936). 
The  Laws. 

U)  The  Pioneer  is  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  workers  and  to  the 
teachings  of  Lenin. 

(2)  The  Pioneer  is  the  younger  brother  and  helper  of  the  Young 

Communist  and  the  Communist. 

(3)  The  Pioneer  organises  other  children  and  joins  with  them  in 

their  activities.  The  Pioneer  sets  an  example  to  all  children. 

(4)  The  Pioneer  is  a  comrade  to  other  Pioneers  and  to  the  children 

of  workers  and  farm-workers  of  the  whole  world. 

(5)  The  Pioneer  strives  for  knowledge.  Knowledge  and  understand¬ 

ing  are  the  gfeat  forces  in  the  struggle  for  the  cause  of  the 
workers. 

The  Customs. 

(1)  The  Pioneer  takes  care  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  others. 

He  is  tolerant  and  cheerful.  He  gets  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  does  his  setting-up  exercises. 

(2)  The  Pioneer  does  not  waste  time,  or  the  time  ©f  other  people. 

He  does  his  jobs  quickly  and  promptly. 

(3)  The  Pioneer  is  industrious  and  persevering,  knows  how  to  co¬ 

operate  with  others  under  all  conditions,  and  finds  a  way 
out  of  all  difficulties. 

(4)  The  Pioneer  is  careful  with  the  people’s  property,  is  careful  with 

his  books  and  clothes,  and  the  equipment  of  the  workshop. 

(5)  The  Pioneer  does  not  swear,  smoke  or  drink. 

The  Uniform. 

This  consists  of  a  red  three-cornered  handkerchief  worn  as  a 
scarf  over  a  white  shirt  or  blouse,  and  a  badge  in  the  form  of  the 
Soviet  hammer  and  sickle,  with  a  camp  of  Five  Logs  and  Three 
Flames,  which  represents  the  five  continents  and  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national.* 

Membership. 

There  is  a  probation  period  of  two  months  before  full  mem¬ 
bership  is  granted;  the  recruit  has  to  learn  the  Laws  and  Customs, 
and  show  that  he  knows  how  to  carry  them  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  members  of  the  Brigade,  Even  after  becoming  a  member, 
any  breaking  of  Laws  and  Customs  may  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  coveted  badge,  scarf  and  membership  card. 


*  “Third  International”  is  the  international  body  representing 
the  Commimist  Parties  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
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The  following  promise  is  made  on  admission,  which  is  a 
solemn  occasion:— 


“I,  a  Young  Pioneer  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  the  nresenpp  nf 
-aomrades,  solemnly  promise  that;  presence  oi  my 

.  ^  stand,  steadfastly  for  the  cause  of  the  workers 

tSe  whSe"lorld  the  workers  and  peaSfS 

/If  T  honestly  and  constantly  carry  out  the  teachings 

of  Lenin  and  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  young  Pioneers  ”  ^ 

Training. 

The  training  consists  of  cultural  activities,  sports  and  games 
scouting  in  woods  and  fields,  first  aid,  and,  at  present,  fire-fighting 
and  gas  drill.  The  older  boys  and  girls  can  learn  such  things  as 
rifle-shooting. 


There  is  no  special  badge  system,  but  the  Pioneers  aim  at 
qualifying  for  the  general  badges  awarded  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  such  as 
the  G.T.O.  (Ready  for  Labour  and  Defence  Badge),  for  which 
minimum  standards  of  running,  jumping,  swimming,  etc.,  are  laid 
down. 


The  Pioneers  have  their  own  daily  newspaper,  “Pioneer 
Pravda”  (“Pioneer  Truth”),  and  many  other  magazines  and 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  children  and  young  people. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  collective  activities  of  the 
PToneer  group,  which  are  regarded  as  good  training  in  citizenship. 
A  great  deal  of  social  work  has  been  done  by  Pioneers  in  their  spare 
time,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan.  They 
did  odd  jobs  in  factories  and  the  fields,  and,  in  the  very  early  days, 
even  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  illiteracy,  helping  their 
parents  to  read  and  write. 

Sir  Bernard  Pares,  describing  the  anti-illiteracy  campaign, 
says; — 

“.  .  .  This  was  a  veritable  crusade,  and  almost  the  foremost 
part  in  it  was  taken  by  children  organised  in  brigades.  In  the  face 
of  all  obstacles,  they  made  their  way  into  the  poorest  houses  and 
drew  up  lists  of  the  illiterate.  They  cut  out  alphabets,  gave  lessons, 
even  deputed  some  of  their  number  to  look  after  the  baby  while  they 
taught  the  mother.  They  captured  any  old  accommodation  for  their 
classes.  .  .  .”  (“Russia,”  1941). 

To-day  Pioneers  are  again  throwing  themselves  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  social  work,  and  help  in  their  country’s  war  effort  is 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  their  usual  sports  and  cultural  activities. 


Holidays. 

Summer  camps  have  now  become  a  normal  part  of  a  Pioneer’s 
life;  many  of  these  are  situated  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  Russia.  A  few  camps  are  organised  exclusively  for  Pioneers. 
The  majority,  however,  are  arranged  for  school  units,  or  industries 
where  the  parents  work.  But  Pioneer  activities  are  carried  on  at 
all  camps.  The  children  are  usually  at  camp  for  one  or  two  months 
in  the  year.  Out-of-door  activities  include  sing-songs,  dancing,  camp 
fires,  music,  acting,  discussions,  and  exploring.  Komsomol  members 
generally  help  with  these  camps. 

“Day  by  day  life  at  camp  passed  in  similar  fashion.  Excursions 
into  the  woods,  swimming,  playing  on  the  beach,  working  in  study 
circles— all  out-of-doors.  We  had  no  serious  illness,  only  one  or  two 
minor  cases  of  colds,  and  the  like,  were  kept  isolated  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  doctors  kept  a  strict  eye  on  the  health  and  hygiene  of  the 
camp.  .  .  .”  (“Children  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  by  Deana  Levin;  pub¬ 
lished  1942.) 

Almost  the  entire  cost  of  these  holidays  is  borne  by  the 
Government  and  the  Trade  Unions. 
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Pioneer  Palaces. 

By  1937  there  were  864  Pioneer  Palaces  or  Houses,  as  well  as 
174  children’s  theatres  or  cinemas,  and  760  centres  for  children’s 
technical  and  art  education.  There  were  also  170  children’s  parks 
and  gardens.  Visits  to  these  palaces,  parks  and  theatres,  and  activi¬ 
ties  within  them,  are  a  regular  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Pioneer 
groups. 

A  good  idea  of  a  Pioneer  Palace  can  be  gained  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  “Through  Soviet  Russia,”  by  Major  Hooper,  written 
in  1937.  The  first  Palace  he  visited  was  in  Kharkov;— 

“This  Palace  of  Pioneers  was  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Other  towns  have  since  taken  up  the  idea.  A  fine 
great  building  with  masses  of  rooms  of  all  sorts.  Games,  models  to 
play  with,  a  library,  concert  rooms,  and  a  cinema.  The  models  were 
very  fascinating.  Two  children  were  working  a  telephone  system 
from  one  room  to  another.  There  was  one  excellent  model  of  the 
inside  of  a  petrol  engine;  when  you  switched  it  on,  the  whole  process 
of  the  gas  going  thi-ough  the  carburettor  into  the  cylinder  chamber 
and  exploding,  the  rest  of  the  machinery,  and  how  it  worked,  was 
shown.” 

The  second  one  he  visited  was  at  Leningrad: — 

“In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  new  Pioneers’  Palace,  the  latest 
and  best  in  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  The  Palace  of  the  Czar’s  mother 
was  taken  over  for  this  idea,  and  divided  into  four  sections:  Recrea¬ 
tion,  Art,  Technique  and  Science.  I  only  saw  the  recreation,  and 
that  was  exhausting  enough.  About  8,000  children  use  it  daily,  free. 
They  obtain  an  entrance  ticket  from  their  school.  The  ages  are  8-16. 

“The  whole  palace  has  been  redecorated,  the  Leningrad  Soviet 
giving  about  five  million  roubles  towards  it,  and  the  various  factories, 
clubs  and  organisations  the  rest.  The  wall  and  furniture  decorations 
were  superb.  In  some  rooms  the  walls  were  hand-painted  by  the 
famous  Palekh  workers,  and  they  illustrated  scenes  from  the  tales  of 
Pushkin  and  Gorki.  There  were  special  rooms  for  chess,  and  I 
noticed  a  very  pretty  cover  from  the  English  ‘Chess  Magazine’  on  the 
wall.  The  children  play  very  quickly  and  .  .  .  very  well.  There  are 
music  rooms  and  dance  rooms,  a  cinema  with  three  shows  a  night, 
holding  300  each  show;  a  winter  garden,  lecture  rooms,  a  wireless 
room.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  fine,  and  the  original  painting  of 
Lenin  by  the  best  artist  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  given  them.  Also 
one  of  Gorki.  Rooms  for  games  like  small  billiards,  rooms  with  nothing 
but  interesting  puzzles  and  problems.  One  room  was  built  like  the 
saloon  of  a  ship  with  appropriate  models.  Lecturers  came,  seafaring 
men  from  all  parts,  to  talk  to  them.  A  concert  room,  where  a  group 
was  rehearsing.  A  delightful  cafe  and  sweet  shop.  Some  of  the 
rooms  had  silk  wallpaper. 

“And  overflowing  everywhere  were  the  owners,  children  full  of 
bustle  and  energy,  but  no  screaming  and  ragging.  They  sauntered, 
ran,  played  and  talked — in  fact,  the  whole  place  buzzed,  but  no  one 
keeping  order.  There  were  grown-ups  about,  but  only  to  refer  to  and 
ask,  not  to  impose  their  will  on  them.  .  .  .” 

There  is  also  provision  made  for  the  children  in  the  Parks  of 
Culture  and  Rest.  The  Children’s  City  in  the  Moscow  Park  is  par¬ 
ticularly  famous,  with  its  demonstration  halls — Hall  of  the  Young 
Technician,  Interesting  Pastimes,  Music,  etc — as  well  as  facilities  for 
outdoor  games  and  activities.  The  children  meet  Heroes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  Parks  and  Palaces,  such  as  Ivan  Papanin, 
famous  North  Pole  explorer.  They  are  helped  in  their  favourite 
sports  by  leading  athletes,  like  the  Zamensky  Brothers,  famous 
pilots,  and  Red  Army  officers,  or  they  play  against  famous  chess 
champions — in  fact,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to,  and 
learning  from,  the  experts  in  every  sphere. 

“We  expect  rather  a  lot  from  our  children,”  says  a  Soviet  writer. 
“We  expect  them  to  be  good  pupils  at  school,  to  develop  themselves 
physically,  to  prepare  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  when  they 
grow  up,  to  know  what  is  going  on  inside  our  country,  what  our 
society  is  striving  for,  where  it  is  making  progress,  where  it  is  stDI 
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behind.  .  .  .  Our  children  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  affection 
solicitude  and  care  which  surround  them  at  every  step  without  being 
morally  convinced  of  their  duties,  so  that  they  fulfil  their  obligations 
willingly,  without  their  becoming  irksome.”  (A.  Makarenko,  “Children 
in  the  Land  of  Socialism,”  Vol.  IV,  “U.S.S.R.  Speaks  For  Itself.” 
published  1941.) 

Pioneers  in  the  War. 

Naturally,  the  Pioneers  have  thrown  themselves  into  all  kinds 
of  war  work — salvage,  land  work,  helping  old  people  to  shelters  in 
air  raids,  visiting  hospitals,  giving  plays  and  concerts  to  the  wounded, 
making  bandages,  and  so  on.  This  list  has  a  familiar  ring,  but  the 
motto  of  the  Pioneers  is  “ALWAYS  READY,”  and  the  war  has  proved 
that  they  live  up  to  it. 

This  letter,  printed  in  “Soviet  War  News”  (27th  August,  1942), 
gives  an  idea  of  what  the  Pioneer  Movement  means  in  the  lives  of 
its  members.  It  describes  life  in  a  child  evacuees’  camp: — 

“We  are  well  off  here  and  very  happy,  though,  of  course,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  and  worrying  about  our  relatives  who  stayed 
behind  in  all  districts  occupied  by  the  Germans;  but  we  all  know  that 
we’ll  be  going  back  home— and  meanwhile,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
do  to  help  the  Red  Army  and  our  coimtry.  .  .  . 

“All  the  children  are  keen  on  farming.  We  have  our  own 
vegetable  allotment,  but  we  help  the  collective  farmers  as  well.  Before 
we  came  here  most  of  the  children  knew  nothing  at  all  about  farming, 
now  they  are  quite  as  useful  as  children  born  and  bred  on  a  farm. 

“Misha  Topory  went  off  quite  on  his  own  account  and  learned 
to  drive  a  tractor.  Nobody  asked  him  to,  but  now  he  never  thinks  of 
anything  else.  We  hardly  ever  see  him.  He  only  comes  home  to 
meals,  then  bolts  off  to  the  fields  again. 

“We  even  have  a  baker — Harry  Botik,  an  Esthonian.  At  home 
his  best  friend’s  father  was  a  baker,  and  Harry  used  often  to  go  to  the 
bakery  and  watch  the  men  at  work.  Soon  after  he  came  to  our  camp 
the  man  who  bakes  the  bread  was  called  to  the  military  commissariat, 
and  had  no  time  to  bake  for  the  next  day.  So  Harry  said  he’d  do  it. 
He  remembered  exactly  what  his  friend’s  father  used  to  do;  he  mixed 
the  dough  and  heated  the  ovens,  and  we  all  thought  his  bread 
extremely  good. 

“Volodya,  the  chairman  of  the  Pioneers,  is  an  electrician.  He 
knows  all  about  the  dynamo,  and  can  take  over  when  om-  official 
electrician  has  other  jobs  to  do. 

“One  of  the  girls,  Landa  Romm,  is  very  clever  at  sewing.  With 
the  other  girls,  she  makes  underwear  for  the  Red  Army,  and  she  has 
now  volunteered  to  make  clothes  for  the  young  Pioneers.  She  works 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  camp  buildings,  in  a  room  we  calle  ‘The  Dove¬ 
cote.’  Her  sewing  machine  whirrs  away  for  hours  on  end. 

“During  the  daytime  there  aren’t  many  of  us  about  the  camp. 
Most  of  the  children  are  in  the  farm  fields,  or  away  working  in  the 
allotment,  or  helping  in  the  kitchen.  But  in  the  evening  we  all  meet. 
We  plan  the  next  edition  of  the  camp  newspaper,  we  practise  grenade 
throwing,  and  play  with  our  pets— we  have  a  hedgehog,  two  rabbits, 
and  some  baby  crows.” 

KOMSOMOLS  OR  “THE  LENINIST  YOUNG  COMMUNIST 
LEAGUE” 

Foundation  of  Komsomols.* 

The  Komsomol  organisation  was  founded  in  1918,  when  pre¬ 
viously  existing  youth  groups  associated  with  the  Bolshevist  Party 
were  linked  up  into  a  national  youth  organisation.  It  received  its 
inspiration  from  Lenin,  who  said: — 

“To  be  a  Young  Communist  means  that  you  must  organise  and 
unite  the  whole  rising  generation,  and  set  an  example  of  training  and 
discipline  in  this  struggle.  .  .  .  Being  a  member  of  the  Youth  League 


*The  word  “Komsomol”  is  derived  from  the  first  syllables  of 
the  Russian  words  for  “Communist  League  of  Youth.”  The  word 
“Leninist”  was  added  after  the  death  of  Lenin  in  1924. 
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means  devoting  all  one’s  laboiu-  and  elforts  to  the  common  cause. 

.  .  11923). 

Stalin  has  also  helped  and  encouraged  the  Komsomols;  indeed, 
paid  great  attention  to  all  young  people  and  their  problems. 

At  their  first  Congress  they  numbered  22,000.  At  the  second, 
m  1919,  the  membership  had  risen  to  96,000;  and  by  the  third,  in 
1920,  it  was  400,000.  It  was  five  and  a  half  million  in  1935,  and  has 
nearly  doubled  since  then,  being  10,000,000  before  the  war.  During 
the  war  the  Komsomols  have  again  recruited  rapidly. 

Development  and  Activity. 

In  the  early  days  after  1918  the  Komsomols  played  a  leading 
part  in  defending  their  Government  against  the  “Whites”  and  foreign 
intervention.  When  peace  returned,  and  the  people  of  the  young 
Soviet  State  set  about  building  up  their  country,  Komsomols  again 
took  a  leading  part.  They  formed  “shock  brigades,”  which  undertook 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  construction  projects.  The 
Komsomol  organisation  as  a  whole  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Banner  for  its  services  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Red  Banner  of 
Labour  for  its  part  in  reconstruction. 

In  rural  districts  they  sorted  grain  and  worked  in  vegetable 
gardens  to  supplement  harvests  ravaged  by  war.  Sixty-six  thousand 
Komsomols  built  the  large  Ural-Kuznetsk  Works,  and  Komsomols 
also  built  the  biggest  blast  furnace  at  Magnitogorsk  in  record  time. 
They  undertook  educational  work,  and,  like  the  Pioneers,  conducted 
campaigns  against  illiteracy.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  builders  of  the 
famous  Moscow  Metro  were  under  23;  many  of  them  were  voluntary 
spare-time  workers.  The  Moscow  Branch  of  the  Komsomols  won  the 
Order  of  Lenin  for  their  part  in  constructing  the  Metro,  and  so  did 
the  Komsomols  who  helped  to  build  the  Dnieper  Dam  power  plant. 

In  the  Far  Eastern  taiga,  on  the  River  Amur,  there  is  a  town 
called  “Komsomolsk,”  so  named  because  it  was  entirely  built  by 
Komsomols  to  provide  a  centre  for  an  industrial  region  supporting 
the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Army.  One  autumn  night  a  furious  storm 
raged  over  Komsomolsk;  it  burst  the  steel  cables  holding  lumber, 
which  began  to  float  down  the  Amur,  The  alarm  was  given  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  more  than  400  young  men  and  girls  ran 
immediately  to  the  scene,  and,  despite  the  storm  and  the  icy  cold, 
jumped  into  the  water  and  battled  to  save  the  logs;  they  fought 
without  rest  until  noon  next  day,  and  saved  all  the  lumber. 

Komsomols  made  it  their  job  to  see  that,  wherever  their  mem¬ 
bers  were  working,  the  “Five-Year  Plans”  were  fulfilled  to  schedule. 
But  they  did  more  than  this — they  worked  to  achieve  the  slogan: 
“THE  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  IN  FOUR  YEARS.”  They  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  popularising  the  “Stakhanov*  movement,”  which,  by  con¬ 
stantly  improving  backward  technique,  achieved  higher  standards  of 
production.  Stakhanov  was  himself  a  Komsomol  when  he  initiated 
the  movement  that  bears  his  name.  He  dedicated  his  record  to  Inter¬ 
national  Youth  Day  (the  first  Sunday  in  September). 

Education. 

Every  Komsomol  is  encouraged  to  play  an  active  part  in  his 
country’s  affairs,  and  to  develop  a  keen  interest  in  “politics”  in  the 
widest  sense.  Through  activity,  study  and  discussion,  young  Soviet 

*  Stakhanovite — someone  who  greatly  increases  production  by 
improved  organisation  of  work  or  new  technique. 
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people  come  to  understand  the  principles  which  have  guided  the 
founders  and  builders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  train  themselves 
to  assume  leadership  in  their  own  sphere  of  work.  Training  also 
includes  discussion  of  world  affairs  and  the  happenings  in  other 
countries. 

A  high  standard  of  personal  behaviour  is  expected  from  all 
Komsomols.  Anyone  guilty  of  slackness  at  work,  of  irresponsibility, 
or  of  refusing  to  do  social  work,  has  to  withdraw  his  or  her  mem¬ 
bership,  after  warning. 

The  Komsomols  have  their  own  daily  newspaper,  “Komsomol- 
skaya  Pravda,”  which  has  a  circulation  of  several  millions,  and  is 
distributed  in  many  languages  from  end  to  end  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  paper  is  written  and  managed  by  Komsomols,  from  their 
publishing  house,  “Young  Guard,”  which  also  produces  many  books 
and  periodicals  for  youth. 

Komsomols  keep  themselves  physically  fit,  and  undertake 
military  training  in  order  to  defend  their  country  when  need  arises. 
They  are  the  people  from  whom  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  draws  its  reserves,  and  to  whom  the  Government  can  turn 
for  active  help  on  all  problems.  However,  heavy  responsibilities 
and  hard  work  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  Komsomol  “Jack” 
a  dull  boy.  The  Webbs  give  a  description  of  the  seventh  “All-Union 
Congress”  of  the  Komsomols: — 

“It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  the  joy  of  new  freedom,  and  the  eagerness  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  exuberant  youth.  ...  We  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  practice  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  calling  to  Moscow  for  a 
general  conference  the  young  representatives  from  all  over  the  vast 
area  of  the  U.S.S.R. — representing  a  considerable  annual  expense — 
was  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  a  most 
potent  instrument  alike  of  education  and  of  administration.” 


Membership. 

Membership  of  the  Komsomol  organisation  is  a  highly 
respected  and  responsible  position;  application  for  membership  is 
not  made  lightly,  nor  is  it  easily  accepted. 

“Before  admitting  a  candidate  the  Young  Communist  League 
shall  make  certain  that  the  given  candidate  is  sufficiently  prepared 
for  membership.  If  the  candidate  has  not  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  title  of  Y.C.L.  member,  the  organisation  shall  have  the  right  to 
prolong  his  period  of  candidature  or  to  expel  him.” 

“Members  of  the  Y.C.L.  who  fail  in  their  duties  are  open  to 
censure  from  their  comrades  and,  in  extreme  cases,  expulsion  from 
the  Y.C.L.” 

(These  rules  and  the  ones  that  follow  are  quoted  from  the 
“Programme  and  Rules  of  the  Leninist  Young  Communist  League,” 
adopted  at  their  tenth  Congress  in  1936.) 

Komsomols  are  organised  in  units  in  their  place  of  work — 
factory,  farm,  office,  school,  university  or  hospital,  whatever  it  may 
be.  These  units  are  linked  together  into  elected  district  committees 


of  Komsomols: 

“All  leading  committees  and  organs  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  elected  periodically;  they  must  make  periodic  reports  to 
t;h.6ir  ffrouTDS 

“The  Supreme  body  of  the  Y.C.L.  is  the  All-Union  Congress, 
which  meets  not  less  than  once  in  three  years.  A  Central  Committee 
carries  on  between  Congresses.  Special  Congresses  can  be  convened 
bv  the  Central  Committee  on  its  own  initiative,  or  on  the  demand  of 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  membership  represented  at  the 
last  Congress,  and  must  be  held  within  two  months  of  the  demand. 

“A  Y.C.L.  member  shall  be  anyone  from  15-26  years  of  age.  .  .  . 
Y.C.L.  members  who  have  reached  the  age  of  26  may  remain  in  tne 
organisation,  having  a  voice,  but  no  vote.” 
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"Fret  and  business-like  discussion  ol  all  questions  about  the 
work  of  the  Y.C.L.  is  the  right  of  every  member.  .  .  .  Members  may 
criticise  the  work  of  their  elected  committees  and  leaders,  discharging 
incurable  windbags  and  people  who  avoid  common  everyday  work.” 

The  activities  of  the  Komsomols  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  those 
of  the  Pioneers.  The  following  extracts  from  the  same  “Programme” 
give  some  idea  of  them: — 

"The  Komsomols 

—help  the  school  authorities  and  teachers  in  matters  of  school 
discipline  and  the  organisation  of  school  work; 

—fight  against  anti-social  activities,  hooliganism  and  slackness ; 
— organise  various  study  circles,  discussions  and  lectures  on  the 
most  important  current  events; 

— organise  amateur  sports,  music,  dramatic,  photo  and  radio 
circles,  circles  of  young  scientists  and  inventors,  etc.,  to 
satisfy  all  types  of  interests; 

— organise  intelligent  recreation  (amateur  performances,  visits 
to  cinemas,  theatres  and  museums,  excursions,  tours,  etc.) ; 
— organise  Pioneer  Groups  and  Octobrist  Groups  in  schools,  and 
appoint  and  train  leading  Y.C.L.  members  to  act  as 
leaders  for  the  Pioneers; 

— together  with  the  Trade  Unions  and  Educational  Bodies, 
establish  Pioneer  camps,  children’s  clubs  and  palaces, 
sports  grounds,  etc.; 

— publish  good  literary  and  scientific  works  for  children; 

— organise  sports  activities  for  all  young  people,  and  take  active 
part  in  sports  organisations  and  clubs.” 

“The  Y.C.L.  assists  the  Soviet  Government  in  strengthening 
the  family  and  caring  for  mothers  and  children.  It  fights  against 
survivals  of  the  capitalist  attitude  towards  women  by  teaching  young 
people  to  respect  women  as  equal  partners  in  Socialist  reconstruction.” 

“The  Y.C.L.  develops  bravery  and  steadfastness,  and  a  contempt 
for  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet  State,  and  a 
spirit  of  strict  discipline.” 

War-time  Conditions — At  the  Front. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  feats  of  heroism  and  devotion  have 
been  performed  at  the  front  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young 
Soviet  men  and  women.  Young  Soviet  soldiers  have  tied  hand 
grenades  round  their  bodies  and  hurled  themselves  under  enemy 
tanks;  Nazi  ’planes  have  been  rammed  by  Soviet  pilots;  and  there  are 
many  stories  of  exploits  of  Soviet  snipers  who  penetrate  behind 
the  enemy  lines.  Very  often  these  feats  of  daring  are  led  by 
Komsomols. 

Of  every  five  Leningrad  Komsomols,  four  are  at  the  front,  and 
over  50,000  of  them  have  been  decorated  by  the  Soviet  Government 
for  bravery.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  have  taken  part  in  the  fighting 
and  have  been  decorated  for  their  courage  and  skill.  Young  people 
have  also  excelled  in  guerilla  fighting  behind  the  Nazi  lines,  and, 
despite  torture  and  the  spectacles  of  terrible  atrocities  committed 
against  their  fellow-countrymen,  have  refused  to  surrender.  Every 
town,  every  village,  every  farm  has  its  young  heroes.  Three  out  of 
every  five  young  guerilla  fighters  is  a  member  of  the  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League. 

— In  the  Rear. 

Behind  the  lines  the  young  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
working  as  devotedly  as  they  are  at  the  front.  The  title  of  “Best 
Fitter”  at  the  Krasnoye  Sormova  factory  was  won  by  a  girl  who  had 
only  recently  started  working  at  the  job.  The  movement  of  “two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  percenters,”  who  double  and  treble  their 
output,  has  spread  all  over  the  country.  At  the  great  Kirov  tank 
factory  900  Komsomols  have  become  “three  hundred  percenters,”' 
and  30  Komsomols  in  the  same  factory  have  become  “thousanders,” 
that  is,  they  produce  ten  times  more  each  day  than  the  quota  set. 
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“Front  line  brigades”  have  been  formed  everywhere  after  the 
example  of  the  workers  in  the  Gorki  plant,  where  a  number  of  young 
fitters  carried  out  the  most  important  and  difficult  jobs  under  the 
slogan,  “WORK  IN  THE  FRONT  LINE  REGARDLESS  OF  TIME 
OR  HARDSHIPS.”  Many  of  the  workers  who  are  breaking  all 
records  are  young  people  who  have  only  just  left  the  factory  schools. 
Shortly  before  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Red  Army  the 
workers  of  the  Stalin  automobile  plant  appealed  to  all  Soviet  youth 
to  prepare  “gifts”  for  the  front.  The  Stalin  plant  workers  them¬ 
selves  produced  sufficient  special  equipment  above  their  quota  to 
provide  for  several  Divisions. 

Another  popular  movement  launched  by  Soviet  youth  is  the 
“Voskresniks”  (voluntary  Sunday  work).  The  money  earned  by  it 
is  given  to  the  People’s  Defence  Fund.  They  have  also  collected 
'Clothes  and  toys  for  orphaned  children,  gifts  for  the  Red  Army,  and 
collected  huge  quantities  of  scrap  metal. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  the  Komsomol  brigades  in  Leningrad 
during  the  terrible  winter  siege,  1941-2  (“Konsomolskaya  Pravda”):— 

“We,  fighters  of  the  Komsomol  brigade,  have  the  duty  of  look¬ 
ing  after  the  every-day  necessities  of  those  who  suffer  most  from  the 

effects  of  the  enemy’s  blockade  of  our  city,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 

women  and  children.  Our  immediate  part  in  the  defence  of  our  city 
is  saving  the  life  and  health  of  our  citizens.  We  must: 

“(a)  Co-operate  with  house  committees  in  registering  every  case 
of  sickness,  especially  in  the  families  of  Red  Army  Men; 

“(b)  Organise  a  water  supply  to  such  families  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  and  cooking; 

“(c)  Help  the  sick  to  prepare  tea  and  food,  and  buy  their  bread 
and  rations  for  them; 

"(d)  Find  and  deliver  firewood  for  the  most  needy; 

“(e)  Find  doctors  for  the  sick  and  arrange  for  their  transfer  to 

hospital; 

“(f)  Find  money  for  the  sick — wages  from  their  place  of  work,  or 
State  assistance  for  illness; 

“(g)  Transfer  orphans  to  kindergartens  and  creches; 

“(h)  Clean  flats  and  rooms,  and  organise  sanitation  by  explaining 
to  tenants  the  need  for  it; 

“(i)  Fulfil  all  our  duties  conscientiously  and  selflessly,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  by  our  care  and  co-operation  we  help  people  to 
survive  their  privations.” 

A  cable  from  Moscow  says: — 

“The  fighters  of  these  ‘Komsomol  Brigades’  are  ordinary  girls 
and  youths.  They  are  workers,  students,  telephone  operators,  machine 
operators,  shop  girls,  etc.  Like  everyone  else,  they  lived  through  the 
hardships  of  blockade.  Like  everyone  else  in  Leningrad,  they  never 
had  enough  to  eat,  or  enough  sleep,  or  enough  to  wear.  But  of  them¬ 
selves  they  thought  least.  They  sacrificed  their  sleep,  often  shared 
their  last  crust  of  bread  with  a  war  widow  or  a  child.  They  harnessed 
themselves  to  sledges  to  deliver  to  invalids  water  from  the  holes  they 
had  dug  in  the  frozen  Neva.  With  their  frozen  hands  they  washed 
other  people’s  dirty  laundry,  lit  their  fires,  chopped  their  ice,  and 
cleared  their  snow.” 

The  news  of  these  Komsomols  “who  helped  people  to  live” 
•quickly  spread  through  the  besieged  city.  Soon  there  were  floods  of 
letters  pouring  into  the  district  committee.  They  were  brought  by 
'the  postman,  or  more  often  by  neighbours  or  children.  Here  is  one 
of  these  letters: — 

“To  the  Organisation  of  the  Komsomols. — Comrade  Komsomols. 
— I,  Balikova  Helen,  turn  to  you  with  a  request  for  help.  I  and  my 
daughter  are  ill  in  bed,  unable  to  move  about.  It  is  bitterly  cold; 
there  is  no  one  to  light  the  stoves,  to  boil  the  kettle;  and  all  our 
windows  are  smashed  by  blast.  We  are  without  a  doctor  as  there  is 
no  one  to  fetch  him.  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  us.” 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  is  the  following  note  in  a  large  and 
rather  childish  hand;  “Delivering  meals;  sent  doctor;  windows 
repaired.” 
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SPORT  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  sport  and  physical  culture,  for 
it  is  realised  how  much  this  can  contribute  to  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  community. 

An  “All-Union  Council  for  Physical  Culture”  directs  all 
branches  of  sport,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Commissariat 
for  Health.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  nearly  500  million  roubles  a  year 
were  made  as  grants  for  sport,  that  is,  about  £24,000,000.  Approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  this  was  contributed  by  the  State,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Trade  Unions, 

A  great  Sports  Festival  is  held  annually  in  Moscow,  and  in 
peace-time  this  was  the  high  peak  of  the  sporting  year  for  the  whole 
U.S.S.R.  Every  Republic  sent  delegations  and  their  best  sportsmen 
and  women  to  parade  and  demonstrate  their  various  sports. 

“All  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
exhibitions  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the 
wonderfully  fine-looking  youth  and  perfect  physiques  and  healthful 
appearance  all  contributed  to  make  the  whole  spectacle  most  unusual,” 

says  American  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  Joseph  Davies.  He  con¬ 
tinues: — 

“Boys  and  girls,  mothers  and  fathers  with  their  children 
take  part.  Thi-ough  the  Red  Square  march  Russians,  Ukrainians, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  Byelo-Russians,  Tajiks,  and  sportsmen  of  other 
nationalities.  Here,  too,  can  be  seen  Kirghizian  falconers  with  their 
huge  trained  eagles.” 

Sports  Clubs. 

Sports  Clubs  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  membership  of  about 
ten  millions,  excluding  school  children.  These  clubs  are  usually 
organised  by  the  factory,  farm,  or  other  place  of  work.  Whatever 
job  a  young  person  does,  whether  he  is  a  student,  manual  or  office 
worker,  there  is  a  sports  club  for  him.  They  are  open  for  all  young 
people,  whether  a  member  of  the  Komsomols  or  not.  The  factory 
sports  clubs  are  united  by  their  respective  Trade  Unions  into  local 
and  national  societies.  For  example,  railway  workers  have  the 
“Locomotive  Sports  Society,”  shop  assistants  have  the  “Burovestnik,” 
miners  have  a  club  called  “Stakhanovite,”  and  “Topedo”  is  for 
workers  in  automobile  plants.  A  leading  sports  club  is  “Dynamo,” 
to  which  civil  servants,  local  government  workers,  and  members  of 
the  fire  service,  etc.,  belong.  It  was  founded  in  1923,  and  is  the 
oldest  of  the  clubs;  at  one  time  it  held  half  of  all  the  national  records. 
^‘Dynamo”  has  a  stadium  in  Moscow  seating  90,000,  while  others  in 
Leningrad,  Kiev  and  Tbilisi  accommodate  between  30,000  and  40,000, 
together  with  many  ice  rinks  and  swimming  pools.  The  stadium  of 
the  Metallurgical  Workers’  Sports  Society  in  Dniepropetrovsk  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  20,000,  a  ski  spring-board  of  75  metres,  together 
with  running  tracks,  pools,  massage  rooms,  and  so  forth. 

The  brilliant  rival  of  “Dynamo”  is  the  “Spartak  (or  Spartacus) 
Sports  Society,”  which  caters  for  workers  in  the  co-operatives — boot 
and  shoe  operatives,  wood-workers,  tailors,  etc.  The  “Spartak” 
aeronautics  school  in  Moscow  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  It 
has  its  own  flying  field  and  a  large  number  of  sports  ’planes  and 
gliders.  And  it  has  flying  and  gliding  clubs  in  many  other  cities, 
as  well  as  facilities  for  every  other  sport.  The  Stalin  Auto  Plant 
in  Moscow  runs  30  football  teams  and  has  a  membership  of  4,000. 

There  is  a  uniform  fee  of  one  rouble  a  month  for  every  club. 
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This  fee  covers  all  sports,  however  expensive,  like  flying,  riding  or 
boating.  The  cost  of  expensive  equipment  is  borne  by  the  Trade 
Union  and  State  grants. 

The  clubs  are  run  under  the  supervision  of  fully-qualified 
doctors.  Special  colleges  for  teaching  instructors  in  physical  culture 
for  schools  and  clubs  have  been  set  up  in  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kiev 
and  Tbilis;  the  courses  take  from  4-5  years,  and  all  students  in  these 
colleges  are  active  sportsmen  and  women.  There  are  also  many 
others  which  give  shorter  periods  of  training. 

There  are  no  professional  sportsmen  in  the  U.S.S.R.  All  are 
amateurs.  The  only  full-time  sportsmen  and  women  are  the  teachers 
and  trainers  attached  to  the  sports  clubs.  The  others,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  are  spare-time  athletes  and  have  a  full-time  job  of 
one  sort  and  another.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  lower  the  standard 
of  play. 

There  is  keen  rivalry  between  the  different  clubs,  and  time  off 
with  full  pay  is  given  for  members  selected  to  play  in  matches,  even 
when  it  means  going  on  tour  and  travelling  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  tour  or  the  season  players  return  to  their 
ordinary  work.  In  Leningrad,  for  example,  in  1942,  in  spite  of  the 
war  and  the  siege,  the  “Dynamo”  football  team  went  to  Alma  Ata,. 
in  the  south,  to  play  the  “Dynamo”  team  there,  and  then  went  on  to 
play  in  Kazan,  near  the  Urals. 

Types  of  Sport. 

The  range  of  sports  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  wide.  As 
well  as  football,  tennis,  swimming,  cycling,  etc.,  there  is  ice  hockey, 
skiing,  horse-riding,  motor  boat  racing,  flying,  shooting,  parachute 
jumping.  But  there  is  no  cricket !  In  spite  of  the  war,  a  great 
variety  of  sports  are  carried  on;  in  a  Sports  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Soviet  Youth  Anti-Fascist  Committee  in  December,  1942,  mountain 
climbing,  skiing,  boxing,  fencing,  boating  and  “ice  boating,”  swim¬ 
ming,  skating,  gymnastics,  ice  hockey,  basket-ball,  plastic  dancing,, 
running,  cycling  and  motor  cycling,  and  shooting,  are  mentioned. 
Chess  is  also  immensely  popular. 

Young  people  have  now  the  opportunity  of  climbing  and 
exploring  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  their  country.  The 
highest  mountain  in  Europe,  Mount  Ebrus,  which  had  rarely  been 
climbed  before  1918,  has  now  been  tackled  by  expeditions  of  youthful 
mountaineers. 

There  are  many  flying,  glider  and  parachute  clubs.  These 
sports,  which  provided  a  tremendous  thrill  for  young  people  in 
peace-time,  naturally  provided  very  useful  training  and  experience 
for  the  demands  of  war. 

Shooting  is  another  sport  which  caught  on  very  quickly,  and 
many  Pioneers  and  Komsomols  learnt  to  shoot.  Lyudmilla  Pavli- 
chenco,  the  famous  girl  sniper,  who  came  to  Britain  in  the  winter  of 
1942,  became  an  expert  shot  some  years  ago.  So  too  did  Vladimir 
Pchelintsev,  another  Soviet  youth  delegate  to  Britain;  he  was  a 
crack  shot  as  a  Komsomol,  and  in  1937  became  the  champion  shot 
of  the  Karelian  Republic.  Those  who  achieved  a  certain  high  stan¬ 
dard  became  “Voroshilov  Sharp  Shooters.”  A  number  of  the  heroic 
snipers  of  this  war  had  earned  this  title  in  peace-time. 

“Ready  for  Labour  and  Defence.” 

Many  young  people  have  passed  the  “Ready  for  Labour  and 
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Defence”  test,  and  proudly  wear  the  badge — a  runner  on  a  five- 
pointed  star.  This  test  aims  at  promoting  all-round  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  two  stages;  the  first  involves  14  dillerent  tests, 
the  second  and  far  more  difficult  stage  15  tests.  The  following  figures 
give  some  indication  of  the  standard  required  for  the  first  stage: — 
the  boy  or  girl  must  run  1,000  metres  in  3  minutes  30  seconds,  run 
100  metres  in  13.6  seconds,  swim  200  metres  in  full  clothing,  and 
score  40  points  on  rifle  shots  (50-metre  range). 

There  are  also  courage  tests,  such  as  parachute  jumping,  ski 
jumping,  and  high  diving.  Many  of  the  tests  are  connected  with 
armed  fighting,  and  include  rifle  carrying,  shooting,  or  throwing  hand 
grenades.  Others  involve  great  powers  of  endurance.  The  age 
limits  for  these  badges  are  17-30  years.  About  five  million  young 
people  wear  the  first  degree  badge,  and  70,000  the  second,  which 
involves  an  extremely  high  all-round  standard  of  running,  jumping, 
parachuting,  ski  jumping,  mountaineering,  boxing,  wrestling,  cycling, 
and  other  sports. 

This  scheme  helped  to  make  sport  and  physical  culture  popular 
amongst  young  people,  and  made  them  very  conscious  of  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  social  well-being  and  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Champions. 

The  high  percentage  of  the  population  taking  part  in  sport 
has  ensured  a  constant  supply  of  talent,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
produced  some  first-class  athletes.  Champions  and  leading  athletes 
are  given  the  title  of  “Honoured  Master  of  Sport”;  this  is  a  cherished 
distinction,  and  is  held  only  by  those  of  great  brilliance.  Semyon 
Boichenco  is  one  of  them;  he  swims  100  metres,  breast  stroke,  in 
1  minute  06.8  seconds.  This  is  the  world  record.  A.  Pugachevsky  is 
a  runner  of  great  fame,  second  only,  perhaps,  to  our  own  Sydney 
Wooderson;  his  time  for  1,500  metres  is  3  minutes  54.4  seconds. 

Several  weight-lifters  have  also  established  world  records, 
while  Honoured  Master  of  Sport  Sikolai  Ozolin  is  the  European  pole- 
vault  champion.  He  clears  just  over  14  feet  (F.  R.  Webster  holds 
the  English  record  of  12  feet  9^  inches). 

Among  women,  Nina  Dunbadze,  a  21-year-old  girl  from  Tbilisi, 
holds  the  world  record,  49.54  metres,  for  discus-throwing.  In  the 
summer  of  1942,  when  young  sportsmen  and  women  held  an  Anti- 
Fascist  meeting  in  Moscow,  Nina  promised  to  set  a  national  record 
in  hurling  bunches  of  hand  grenades  In  December  the  news  came 
through  that  she  had  kept  her  word;  she  has  thrown  a  bunch  of 
three  hand  grenades  24  metres,  52  centimetres,  thus  beating  the 
European,  as  well  as  the  national,  record. 

Many  sportsmen  are  using  their  skill  to  defend  their  country, 
as  well  as  Nina.  Antamex,  a  leading  skier,  is  now  leading  ski 
troops  into  action;  all  of  them  are  volunteers,  who  were  trained  in 
peace-time.  Every  year  cross-country  races  on  skis  are  organised; 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  nearly  six  million  took  part  in  the 
different  ski  centres.  The  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  decided 
that  in  the  winter  of  1942-3  skiing  stations  must  be  established  in 
every  factory  and  plant  with  a  staff  of  3,000  or  more.  How  useful 
this  training  can  be  is  seen  from  this  extract  from  a  Leningrad 
article: — “Last  winter  a  force  of  400  skiers — workers  and  students 
from  Lenin^ad — were  active  behind  the  enemy  lines.  They 
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accounted  for  2,800  Nazis,  blew  up  dozens  of  bridges,  and  derailed 
scores  of  ammunition  trains.” 


Nikolai  Ovsin,  a  Soviet  boxing  champion,  has  been  decorated 
for  his  bravery  in  fighting  his  way  back  to  the  Soviet  lines  without 
weapons— cracking  several  Nazi  jaws  in  the  process. 


War-time  Sport  at  an  Arms  Factory. 

Cable  from  Alexander  Witt,  Moscow: — 

“A  little  while  ago  I  visited  a  large  munitions  plant  which  has 
sports  tradition.  Its  employees  have  often  travelled 
abroad  to  uphold  the  athletic  honour  of  the  TJ.S.S.R. — they  have  played 
on  French  and  Norwegian  football  fields,  run  on  Swedish  and  Danish 
tracks. 


‘In  the  workers’  club  I  met  the  world  swimming  record  holder, 
Semyon  Boichenco.  He  was  explaining  something  to  a  large  group 
of  young  men.  The  club  director  told  me  that  he  does  not  work  at 
the  plant,  but  has  volunteered  to  help  the  workers  undergoing  the 
universal  military  training  course.  This  was  their  third  lesson 
Another  athletic  star,  Pugachevsky,  is  also  a  frequent  visitor.  He 
teaches  the  young  workers  to  run,  overcome  obstacles,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  terrain  for  camouflaging. 

“I  went  to  the  large  stadium  owned  by  this  plant.  The  seven 
football  teams  representing  the  different  workshops  were  fighting  it 
out  for  the  championship.  Several  runners  and  jumpers  were  com¬ 
peting  in  the  track  and  field  meets.  On  a  pavilion  notice-board  I 
saw  a  letter  from  Victor  Grigoriev,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Athletic 
Club.  .He  said:  ‘You  can  imagine  how  handy  it  is  now  to  be  able  to 
run,  jump,  and  to  throw  a  hand  grenade!’  ” 


CULTURE. 

(a)  Culture  Circles. 

Older  school  children  and  those  who  have  left  school  have 
circles  where  they  can  follow  their  own  particular  interests,  either 
literary,  artistic,  theatrical,  technical,  etc.  These  are  encouraged 
and  often  organised  by  Pioneers  and  Komsomols.  In  the  circles  they 
benefit  from  the  visits  of  experts,  famous  writers,  actors,  producers, 
and  so  on,  who  encourage  the  members  to  write  their  own  plays, 
publish  magazines,  design  their  own  sets  for  amateur  dramatics,  and 
compose  music.  The  experts  give  the  young  people  the  benefit  of 
their  own  knowledge,  and  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  youthful 
talent  which  deserves  special  training. 

(b)  Children’s  Theatres. 

The  children’s  theatre  is  one  of  the  interesting  innovations 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  to  the  theatrical  world.  Good 
plays  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  for  each 
Soviet  man,  woman  and  child,  and  it  is  realised  that  performances 
at  ordinary  theatres  are  often  unsuitable  for  children.  Therefore 
children  are  provided  with  their  own  special  theatres.  Here  plays 
are  produced  which  have  been  written  specially  for  young  audiences, 
and  great  care  is  taken  in  their  selection  and  production.  Many  of 
the  plays  are  based  on  stories  known  to  children  the  world  over; 
one  of  the  favourites  is  Hans  Andersen’s  “The  Emperor’s  New 
Clothes.”  Others  are  scenes  from  the  history  of  Russia,  or  simply 
adventure  stories.  Children  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  plays, 
and  are  often  asked  to  help  the  hero  or  unmask  the  villain  in  the 
last  act. 

In  a  broadcast  (December,  1942)  Alexander  Werth  said: — 
“The  other  night  I  went  to  a  pantomime,  called  ‘Puss  in  Boots.’ 
Its  actors  were  all  school  children,  and  they  constituted  the  children’s 
theatre,  organised  by  the  Department  of  Health.  The  guest  of  honour 
at  the  performance  was  the  Commissar  for  Health  in  person.  The 
pantomime  was  ‘Puss  in  Boots’  all  right,  but  somewhat  adapted  to 
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ihe  propaganda  oi  tne  Health  Ministry.  Puss  was  a  heroic  cat,  who 
lought  a  monster  called  Rat.  The  play  was  directed  at  rat 
extermination,  and  was  part  ol  the  repertory  of  the  children’s  theatre, 
wliich  performs  to  wounded  soldiers  in  hospital  and  to  other 
audiences.  They  also  play  sketches  and  sing  choruses  about  the 
necessity  to  keep  clean,  brusn  the  teeth,  and  wasn  the  hair  frequently. 
The  Little  Octoorists  make  it  all  very  bright  and  amusing.” 

After  the  show  the  children  discuss  the  acting  and  the  play,, 
and  their  criticisms  are  given  to  the  actors  and  producers. 

Similarly,  there  are  special  children’s  cinemas.  Nobody  under 
14  is  admitted  to  ordinary  cinemas,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  adult 
is  admitted  to  a  children’s  cinema  unless  accompanied  by  a  child  ! 
Special  films  are  made  for  children,  and  among  the  most  famous  are 
•‘Treasure  Island,”  “Lone  White  Sail,”  “Tom  Sawyer,”  and  “The  New 
Gulliver.” 

(c)  Music  and  Dancing. 

Music  and  dancing  are  also  popular.  Choirs  and  orchestras 
exist  in  nearly  every  farm,  factory,  or  college.  Famous  orchestras 
and  ballet  and  opera  companies  tour  the  country,  bringing  the 
classics  to  everyone.  There  are  many  musical  clubs  for  young 
people.  The  interest  in  music  throughout  the  country  is  shown  by 
the  success  of  Soviet  entrants  in  international  music  competitions. 
In  1937,  at  the  third  International  Congress  of  Pianists  in  Warsaw, 
two  young  Soviet  performers  won  the  first  and  second  prizes,  and 
at  Brussels  five  out  of  the  first  six  prizes  for  the  violin  went  to  Soviet 
performers.  In  1938,  56,000  young  members  of  various  theatrical 
and  choral  circles  took  part  in  the  review  of  folk  art  given  by 
amateurs  in  Moscow.  Among  the  non-Russian  Republics,  the 
Ukraine  and  Georgia  are  particularly  noted  for  their  high  degree  of 
musical  development. 

(d)  Literature. 

General  interest  in  literature  is  also  very  high.  In  1937  more 
books  were  published  in  U.S.S.R.  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  This  figure  should  be  contrasted  with  1918,  when  82  per  cent, 
of  the  population  was  illiterate.  Millions  of  books  by  great  Russian 
writers — Tolstoy,  Chekov,  Gorki,  Pushkin  and  Turgenev — are  sold 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  produced.  Translations  of  classical  works 
from  other  countries  are  equally  in  demand,  and  millions  of  sets  of 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Voltaire,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Dante,  Goethe,, 
etc,,  have  been  printed  at  very  low  prices.  Young  people  in  Russia 
also  like  writers  such  as  Galsworthy,  J.  B.  Priestley,  and  Kipling. 

The  distribution  of  books  has  been  made  easier  by  innumer¬ 
able  libraries  attached  to  Trade  Unions,  factories,  farms,  schools, 
clubs,  etc.  For  children  there  are  special  children’s  libraries  (the 
one  in  Leningrad  has  30,000  books).  Many  favourites  of  British 
boys  and  girls  are  included — “Tom  Sawyer”  and  “Robinson  Crusoe” 
amongst  others.  Again,  there  are  many  clubs  and  circles  to  encourage 
literary  interests,  to  which  all  young  people  can  belong. 

SOVIET  YOUTH  ANTI-FASCIST  COMMITTEE. 

Since  the  war  all  the  sections  of  Soviet  youth  have  been 
co-ordinated  in  the  “Soviet  Youth  Anti-Fascist  Committee,”  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Moscow. 

It  is  this  Soviet  Youth  Anti-Fascist  Committee  with  which  the 
Anglo-Soviet  Youth  Friendship  Alliance  is  in  touch  and  which  sends 
us  many  cables  about  Soviet  youth,  their  history,  and  their  part  in 
the  war  effort. 
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It  consists  of  young  scientists,  like  the  Chairman,  Eugene 
Fyodorov,  the  North  Pole  explorer;  Komsomols,  like  Mikhailov,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Y.C.L.;  E.  Novikova,  a  young  nurse  from  the  front; 
V.  Talalikhin,  a  famous  airman  (until  his  death  in  action);  Zoya 
Fyodorova  (film  star);  Olga  Lepeshinskaya  (ballerina);  and  other 
sportsmen,  young  writers,  etc.  It  has  also  a  Student  Sub-Committee. 

At  the  International  Youth  Conference  in  London  last  Novem¬ 
ber  (1942),  the  three  Soviet  Youth  Delegates,  Nikolai  Krassavchenko, 
Vladimir  Pchelintsev,  and  Lyudmilla  Pavlichenko,  the  girl  sniper, 
agreed  to  have  a  representative  from  the  Soviet  Youth  Anti-Fascist 
Committee  on  the  new  World  Youth  Council  that  was  set  up  by  the 
Conference. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  — Do  you  think  that  all  young  people  should  belong  to  some  kind 
of  youth  club  or  organisation?  How  far  do  you  think  leisure  time 
activities  can  help  to  develop  responsible  citizens? 

2. — Do  you  think  that  there  is  sufficient  variety  among  Soviet  youth 
organisations?  How  does  their  system  compare  with  the  British  system 
of  many  alternative  organisations?  Do  they  suffer  from  lack  of  religious 
groups? 

3.  — Do  you  think  that  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  dis¬ 
cuss  political  matters  and  take  part  in  political  activity?  What  sort  of 
work  has  been  done  by  Pioneers  and  Komsomols? 

4.  — What  contributions  do  Soviet  and  British  youth  organisations 
make  to  social  welfare? 

5.  — ^Why  should  young  people  be  actively  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  sports  and  games,  in  cultural  activities? 

6.  — Should  boys  and  girls  belong  to  the  same  club  or  youth  organi¬ 
sation? 

7.  — Should  youth  clubs  be  run  by  young  people  themselves? 

8.  — Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  special  cinemas  and  theatres 
for  children  and  young  people? 

9.  — Do  you  think  that  more  backward  people  and  races  should 
receive  special  provision  for  their  leisure  hours?  Or  are  they  incapable 
of  profiting  by  it? 

10.  — Should  young  people  be  given  heavy  social  responsibilities? 
Should  their  country  expect  from  young  people  obligations  and  duties  in 
return  for  special  privileges? 


READING  LIST. 

“Children  in  the  Soviet  Union”  {Deana  Levin),  Faber  and  Faber,  6/-. 
“U.S.S.R.  Speaks  for  Itself,”  four  vols.,  Lawrence  and  Wishart,  2/6  each. 
“Through  Soviet  Russia”  (.Major  Hooper),  6d. 

“Russia”  (Bernard  Pares),  Penquin,  9a. 

“Socialist  Sixth  of  the  World”  (Hewlett  Johnson),  Gollancz,  4/6. 

“Soviet  Heroes,”  Pilot  Press,  2/6. 

“Timur  and  His  Comrades”  (A.  Gaider),  Pilot  Press,  2/6. 

“Lonely  White  Sail”  (F.  Kataev),  Allen  and  Unwin,  7/6. 

“Palaces  on  Monday”  (M.  Fisher),  Seeker  and  Warburg,  3/6. 

“Road  to  Life”  (Makarenho) ,  Lindsay  Drummond,  5/-. 

“40,000  Against  the  Arctic”  (H.  P.  Smolha),  W.  H.  Smith,  3/6. 
“Mayakovsky” — Poems  (Marshall) ,  Pilot  Press,  2/6. 

“Soviet  Short  Stories,^’  Pilot  Press,  2/6.  .  ^ 

The  following  books  may  be  in  your  Public  Library— (some  in  the 
above  list  may  be  in  your  Library  too) : — 

“Soviet  Communism”  (Beatrice  and  Sidney  Wehb). 

“Changing  Man”  (Beatrice  King). 

“Youth  of  Russia”  (Hebe  Spaull). 

“Laughing  Odyssey”  (Eileen  Bigland). 

“On  Top  of  the  World”  (Left  Book  Club  Edition). 

“Mission  to  Moscow”  (J.  E.  Davies). 

Novels  by  M.  Sholokhov. 
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